Greek Tragedy
hatred, the Orestes, proceeding from folly to reckless criminality and from delusion to mania, advances from the usual dry prologu and common Euripidean realism to nightmare ;   and in tfe engineering of this splendid spectacle the Phrygian's lyrics are an important structural feature, as we shall presently see.
Only in the most obvious sense is the play a continuation of the Electra ; in conception and feeling it is very different. The earlier play has a grim concentration, the later a spectacular almost frenzied, sweep of melodramatic action ; but in spite of this we are nearer tragedy in the Orestes. The Electra and Orestes of this play are not the simple characters that they were in the Electra. The unaffected tenderness for each other that they display in the sick-bed scene stands in stark contrast with the utter folly shown by Orestes in all practical matters and the criminal recklessness that infects both. In itself such a contrast might be no more than a theatrical stroke, but it derives a tragic quality from one suggestion in the play, that these two are the last tainted offspring of a tainted house. It is natural, or at least conventional, that in the prologue Electra should proclaim her ancestry, but it is not inevitable that in doing this she should emphasize the crimes of which it has been guilty ; and throughout the play Orestes and Electra, and Pylades too, are represented as degenerates, except for this streak of ordinary humanity ; possessed, like the traditional Cleopatra, of a certain unhealthy brilliance, a menace to the society which has to endure them. We are to see how they send up the house of Tantalus in flames. The prologue prepares the way ; the Chorus (w. 345-7) continues the idea ; Tyndareus declares that Electra, by her criminal suggestions to Orestes,
vqrijips dob p9 avr\<pa[Gr Menelaus, in the last scene, cries
jj yaq TtaxQ&ov d&fta nogOtfaeLs rode ; a
and in obvious fulfilment of Tyndareus' accusation, Orestes calls out, in an access of frenzy,
dAA9 er, v<p<wrs
1 She set her house on (metaphorical) fire.   (V. 621).
2 What !   Wilt thou destroy this, thy ancestral house ?   (V. 1595.)
3 Come, Electra ; set this house on fire !   (V. 1618).
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